THE LABOR QUESTION AT GLASSCOCK’S* 

By Octave Thanet 

“If you call these arrangements primitive/’ said my 
friend, the colonel, flashing his white teeth through the 
lint-dusted atmosphere of the cotton gin, and, with one 
sweep of the arm, indicating the three chambers of the 
mill—cotton gin, lumber mill, and grist mill—“if you are 
moved to your very unnecessary and impolite mirth by such 
little trifles as engines running without a fence around them, 
I wish you could have seen a mill I saw last week.” Then, 
being properly importuned, he told me about it. 

“I was riding through the bottom, after some timber I 
wanted to look at, with a view to selling, and somehow I 
lost my way. I came out on a new clearing. I never had 
seen it before, or the fence about the thrifty garden, or the 
house of lumber, built tight, and three-fourths painted, with 
a man on a ladder, slapping the yellow paint on the bat¬ 
tened walls; or the shed of a mill on the river bank, under 
a great water oak. Not a wisp of smoke drifted out of 
the rusty stovepipe that was the mill chimney. There 
wasn’t a sound, either, except the calls of the birds and the 
cheeping of a crowd of chickens in the front yard. 

“I hailed the man, and he got his neck and one shoulder 
around far enough to stare at me. 

“ ‘That a mill ?’ says I. 

“ ‘Used to be, yesterday,’ says he. 

“ ‘Sell me some meal for my horse?’ 

“ ‘No, sir. All out, and ain’t runnin’.’ 

“ ‘What’s the matter?’ 

“ ‘Crew on a strike.’ 

“ ‘What’s the matter with them?’ 

“The man deliberately hooked his pail over the ladder, 
and leisurely descended. He was a long, gaunt old fellow, 
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well grizzled, and his tough old face was scored with a 
network of wrinkles. His gray beard had a close curl to 
it, as had his silky gray hair, and his blue eyes twinkled in 
a half shrewd, half humorous way that was rather prepos¬ 
sessing. He was clean, too, which is a distinction in some 
parts of this country. ‘Obstinate as the devil/ I said to 
myself, ‘but most likely honest, and knows a joke when 
he sees one/ I knew he was fixing to tell me the whole 
story the minute he swung off from the ladder. 

“ ‘Set down/ said he; ‘mought as well res* you* hoss a 
spell; hot day today, and mussiful man's mussiful to his 
beastis, ye know. Have drink er muscadine cider?' 

“He brought a drink that came out of a stone jug slung 
in the well, and tasted cool and pleasant. In return, I 
handed him a cigar; and we were at once on most amicable 
terms. ‘Yes,' he resumed, ‘ 'tis kinder embarrassin'; Satur¬ 
day cornin' on tomorrer, and most like folks cornin' round 
fer meal, to be fixed this here way; an' I tole the widder 
so, but thar warn't no movin' of her.' 

“ ‘The widow?' 

“ ‘Yes, sir'—he had one of the soft, slurring voices that 
you don't hear out of the South, voices that linger on the 
vowels, and let the consonants get along by themselves; for 
my part I like to hear our people talk, just for the sound 
of it—‘yes, sir, the widder, my wife. Nice a woman as 
you'll ever meet up with, and good a cook, tew, but the 
Lord made most wimmen fools, and all on 'em stubborn. 
And once git her set, thar ain't no movin' of the widder. 
So here I be, with nothin' but my own cookin' to depend on, 
an' mill shut down/ 

“You mean your wife and you have parted?' said I, using 
the common expression of the country. 

“ ‘Parted be damned!' bawled he, firing instantly, ‘part¬ 
ed nothin'! Didn't I tell you she ben on the strike ?' 

“ ‘And your mill crew also ?' 

“ ‘Well, stranger/ was his sardonic comment, ‘you don't 
look nigh as dumb as ye be. Bless ye, she air the crew!' 

“ ‘The mill crew ?' 

“ ‘Yes, sir, the plumb crew; how much of a crew do you 
expect ?' 

“‘Aren't you a little short-handed?' 
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“ ‘Course we ain’t. Come down to that mill and I’ll 
show you. We got a daisy engine, peart as ye cud ask. I 
run the saw when we air a-sawin’, and she pumps the bar’l 
full er water; and we got a inspirator to draw it into the 
engine, and when we used that up we stop and fire her up 
agin. She pumps the water and chops up the slabs that I 
saw off fur the engine; and I run the saw or the grist. 
Every feller that comes dips his own sack full out of the 
box and feeds the huller, tew; so we don’t have nare trouble. 
We didn’t—tell she struck.’ 

“ ‘Why did she strike?’ 

“ ‘Well, it warn’t fur wages, ezackly, nor it warn’t agin 
the union—natchelly not, seein’ we air the union ourselves. 
What ruined our fambly is just cravin’ fur style and show, 
and the natchell yearnin’ of wimmen to have their own 
way. We’d of been married thirty-three year come next 
September, and we hain’t never had no ’casion fer havin’ a 
house paintid, when she got it inter her head, or Susan Ma’y 
put it thar, that she wanted a paintid house. She tole me 
of a Sunday that she’d ben dwellin’ on the idee fur a right 
smart/ 

“ ‘Ye best ondwell, then/ says I. ‘Paint air onhealthy, 
and I don’t want none er it in mine.’ ‘ ’Tain’t neither/ says 
she; ‘the cholera is cornin’, and the doctors say paint—fresh 
paint—is a perventative/ says she, terrible uppish. But it 
warn’t no perventative she ben ayfter. It ben fur the looks 
of the thing, and I knowed it. Ye see, the widder alius had 
a hankerin’ fur fine things. We ain’t got no less’n four 
rockin’ cheers to our house. Fact. And she won’t w’ar a 
sunbunnit to church. Got to have a bunnit or a straw hat. 
An’ she kinder tolled me inter paintin’ an’ paperin’ inside 
tell we was so dadgummed fine she cudn’t have my ole dog 
inside in muddy weather. ’Clare that made me mad. An’ 
what made me madder, she had to git a stove in the room, 
an’ I hadn’t nare place on earth to spit in ’cept a box! 
What do you reckon ’bout that? Air that the way to treat 
a self-respectin’ citizen with a white skin—makin’ of him 
spit in a box? Oh, it air all Susan Ma’y, her daughter—I 
knows her. She married a man ain’t got no notions ’cept 
to please her! Dretful fool’s ye ever did see! Makes a 
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heap er money runnin’ a mill, an’ got a house fer her made 
outer a book. Yes, sir, I seen it in the book. Gits things 
fur his mill outer a book, tew. Has high’s fifteen men fool¬ 
in’ with that mill, an’ lumber ain’t planed a bit better’n 
mine. Got a cotton gin on it, and grinds corn, tew.’ 

“It was plain his disapproval of his son-in-law struggled 
with pride in his possessions; but I had seen that sort of 
thing before, and I knew enough to keep my mouth shut. 
He went on describing the glories of Susan May’s house 
and yard. She had a carpet with roses on it, and china 
vases, and a clock, and a gold watch, and curtains in the 
windows, and lamps with white shades over the chimneys 
made it light as day all night. ‘And she puts the widder 
up to all manner er nonsense,’ he concluded, ferociously. 

“ ‘That’s your stepdaughter, I suppose,’ said I, to keep 
the conversation brisk, and get the old man in the humor to 
let me get some meal, somehow, for my horse. The poor 
beast had the lampers, and needed soft food. 

“ ‘Stepdaughter!’ said he, sharply; ‘no, she ain’t; widder 
an’ me ain’t never ben married, ’cept to each other.’ 

“ ‘Oh, it was only from her being called Mrs.—, your 
wife’s daughter, and you calling your wife the widow,* I 
hazarded. 

“ ‘That’s ’cause she favors her maw, an* ain’t got nare 
sense like me,’ he snarled back. ‘Ain’t you never heard 
married folks talk afore? An’ I calls her the widder, ’cause 
if I was to die she wud be the widder Glasscock, wudn’t 
she? An’ she mought ez well begin to hear it. We ain’t 
got nare nother child nor Susan Ma’y, neither. Now you 
got us straight in you’ mind, stranger?’ 

“ ‘I reckon,* said I. 

“ ‘Well, so ye have, I kin go on to the p’int. We kep’ 
at it. She ben wantin’ of me to take a paper, “so we’ll know 
the news,” says she. I says, “We ain’t no need er news, 
’cept what we kin git oncet a month, at preachin’,” but I 
says, when this come up, “If I’ll git ye a paper oncet a week 
will ye quit bellerin’ at me?” Says she, “I dunno how to 
b’ar hit without we git the house paintid.” “Ye cayn’t 
have the house paintid,” says I, “but I’ll git ye the paper.” 
And I done got her the paper. And she read it to me rfcg’lar. 
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She kin read the best in the world, right off; nev’ does have 
to stop an* spell, not even to whisper words off to herseff. 
An* she use to read all ’bout them strikes an’ sich—reckon 
ye know on ’em?’ 

“ ‘I’ve heard,’ said I. 

“ ‘Kinder fool things, to my notion, but she got dredful 
struck by ’em. An’ she kep’ at me ’bout the paint—axed me 
twicet in one week—“Say, Squire, ain’t you goin’ to paint?” 
—jest like that, mighty fine an’ mincin’. “No, I ain’t,” says 
I; “you quit you’ foolin’ ’bout paint or I’ll quit you!”—jest 
like that, awful stern an’ determined. I ’lowed it wud shet 
her up. Sayd it to her twicet. Fust time she didn’t say 
nary, jest taken a bite on her snuff stick, an’ santered off. 
Nex’ time she says, right low an’ pleasant, “Say, Squire, 
if I was to pay fur the paint wud it make ary differ in 
you’ feelin’s?” “You ain’t got nare money,” says I, fur 
I knowed she done spent ever’ last cent she got from her 
chickens on a colt she bought fur me ter go ridin’. His 
countenance wore the queerest expression over the last 
sentence; I believe he wanted to convey to me, without tell¬ 
ing, that his rebellious wife really did, as we call it down 
here, set a heap of store by him. He went on, scraping the 
dried paint off the palms of his hands as he talked, with his 
finger nails, ‘ “You ain’t got nare money.” I sayd that. 
“How come ye cayn’t let me work it out at the mill,” says 
she. “I isn’t to pay you fur workin’ to the mill,” says I; 
“I never did pay ye one cent.” “Time ye begun, then,” says 
she, “fur I don’t ’low to strike nary nuther lick ter the mill 
tell ye gives me you’ word ’bout that ar paint.” “Oh, you’ 
goin’ to strike, be ye?” says I. “All right fur you.” And 
I went home, mad. I cudn’t someway b’ar to be beat by 
her cussedness, and I kep’ a-turnin’ an’ a-turnin’ it over, 
an’ studyin’ ’bout it, an’ I reckon I got madder an’ madder, 
fur to tell ye the hones’ truth, stranger, I ben fixin’ ter give 
in to that ar fool woman, seein’ how she did work so good 
ever’ other way; an’ fact is, I had bought that ar paint to 
the store, leastways I had priced it, an’ I lowed if she 
begged right hard I cud ride over an’ git it, nex’ mornin’, 
mud not bein’ more’n shoe-mouth deep, nowhar, an’ road 
good. So, natchelly, that made me all the madder, me 
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meanin’ so well by her, an* her cuttin’ up rough that away, 
an’ doin’ me so mean! So—we was out to the paschure— 
we all got a right fine paschure an’ some mighty nice cows— 
an’ she ben a milkin’ when I named the matter to her—so 
I jest lit out an’ leff her a-milkin’. Didn’t offer to holp 
tote the pails or nothin’; jest went a-streakin’ back with 
my mad up! Say, stranger, you married?’ 

“I said I was so fortunate. 

“ ‘Well, then,’ and he rolled the scrapings of paint into 
a ball in the hollow of his palms and gave a sigh of relief, 
‘then you know thar ain’t nare critter on earth kin make ye 
madder nor you’ wife, an’ looks like the more ye think on 
her, the madder she kin rile ye. I ben that mad I cudn’t 
see straight; an’ when, as I turned away, all choked up, I 
heerd the swish, splash, of the milk drappin’ into the pail, 
steady like, an’ knowed she hadn’t turned a ha’r fur all my 
r’arin’ an’ chargin’—looked like I wanted to spite her 
wuss’n I ever did want anything! But I turns ’round, an’ 
I sayd, “Mistress Glasscock,” says I, “tomorrer is Satur¬ 
day, an’ thar is like to be ten men, maybe, ’long here to have 
their corn ground. Do you mean to tell me ye won’t holp me 
with them men a-grindin’?” “I mean I done struck,” says 
she, “like them men you read on. You knows on what 
terms I’ll come back—the house prommussed to be paintid.” 
An’ she went at the cow agin, swish, splash. “All right 
fur you!’’ says I. And I never did turn my head on her 
agin, but I walked right spang home, and I went in, an’ I 
nailed a bar agin all three er the doors, an’ then I got the 
kettle an’ the coffee-pot on the stove an’ went out an’ cut 
some meat an’ got it a-sizzlin,’ an’ I sot down. D’reckly 
I heerd her a-comin’. Then she tried the door. We didn’t 
have nare locks nur bolts on the doors, an’ I Towed she 
mistrustid; but I set dumb’s a wil’ hog when ye stick him. 
One by one, she tried ever’ last door. Then she spoke. 
“What is you aimin’ to do, Sam Glasscock?” says she, kinder 
flustered like, an’ I answered back, “You’ mighty sharp, 
Mistress Glasscock, but you cayn’t cut me. I read the 
papers, tew. If you’ a-strikin’, I’m a-lockin’ ye out. That 
ar’s what I air aimin’ at, Mistress Glasscock.” ’ 

“He paused to let me appreciate the impressiveri’ess of 
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his retort, and flung the little ball of paint at a hen that had 
strayed into the garden and was nibbling at the rows of 
peas. 

“ ‘What did she say?’ said I. 

“He sighed heavily, and said: ‘She jest kinder laughed, 
right spiteful like, an’, ayfter a plumb minnit, endurin’ wicli 
she hadn’t made nare sound er rattlin’ the winders, nur 
poundin’ on the doors, nur nary, she sayd: “Sam, if ye 
want to fix it that a way, you kin; but when ye want me 
back, remember I ain’t a cornin’, less’n to a paintid house.” 
She nev’ did say nuthin’ more. I waited on her to speak, 
’cause I ben gettin’ kinder cooled off, but I didn’t hear 
nuthin’, an’ bymeby, when I come to look out’—he got 
up, frowned and shook himself as a dog will, you know, 
before he concluded—‘well, that’s all; she were plumb 
gone!’ 

“Somehow, for all his bravado, I guessed that it had 
hurt him. 

“In a moment or two, he went on his plaint, with his 
back to me: ‘We all ben man an’ wife fur thirty-three year, 
an’ we ain’t never did ben apart a night before; an’ it ben 
ever’ mite her fault, I tole myself. But I reckon I hadn’t 
orter locked her out. Hey, stranger?’ 

“ ‘I reckon you would have done better to have let her 
in and talked it over peaceably,’ said I. 

“ ‘You reckon I best paintid the house fer her?’ It was 
comical, the way he flung those sentences over his shoulder 
at me, never once turning around. 

“ ‘Can you afford it?’ 

“ ‘Course I kin.’ 

“ ‘Hasn’t she been a good wife to you, every other way?’ 

“ ‘Ain’t I done tole ye that? Nobody in this yere kentry 
has got a better woman than me.’ 

“Still he kept his broad back to me; but his shoulder 
wriggled at each question. 

“ ‘You’d better give in, then,’ said I. 

“He exploded in a second, flung himself round on me, 
swinging his fists and snorting, swelling like an enraged 
hen. 

“ ‘Give in,’ he screamed, ‘you bet I won’t give in! I 
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ain't that kind er man—I ain't! Why, look a here, I found 
out better’n that by the papers. Ain't she struck?’ 

“ ‘Surely,' said I. 

“ ‘Ain’t I done locked her out?' 

“ ‘So it appears,' said I. 

“ ‘Well,' triumphantly he spread his hands apart, glis¬ 
tening with paint, ‘what do they do in the papers in these 
yere contests atween labor an’ capitil? Is labor—that's 
her—goin' to give in? Not much; it ain’t got the sense! 
Is capitil—that's me—goin' to lay down? Never!'—he 
slapped his painted jeans with a sounding thud with both 
hands—‘Well, how is you to manage? How does them 
great contestin' pyarties manage? Why, nobuddy gives in. 
They finds somebody they kin have confidence in, an' they 
leaves it to him, an' both on ’em will abide by his decidin'.' 

“ ‘I see,' said I, gravely, ‘and I—* 

“ ‘You air the arbitration committee an' don't you ferget 
it. You decide fur paint, paint it is!' 

“I ventured to suggest that he had started on the paint 
before the committee decided. His foot was already on the 
last round of the ladder and his hand outstretched to un¬ 
hook the pail; but he cast a withering glance at me. 
‘Stranger,’ he remarked, in a low, impressive voice, ‘I done 
lived on my own cookin’ ever sence last Friday week; an’ 
does you reely reckon I air goin’ to monkey round yere, 
waitin' on a arbitration committee an’ doin’ nuthin'? No, 
sir. I knowed aforehand what a decent arbitrationer wud 
say, an', wilst I ben waitin’ fur one to come by, I jest laid 
the paint on lively. It'll be all on afore sundown, this 
evenin', an' I kin git to Susan Ma'y, my daughter’s, afore 
long; an' the widder has jest natchelly got to submit to the 
arbitrationer, tew, an’ come 'long home; an' ef the fraish 
paint makes her plumb sick, 'tain’t nare fault er mine!' 

“So saying, he addressed himself so vigorously to his 
painting that I rather felt myself in the way. However, I 
interrupted him long enough to inquire my road, and then 
I took it, since corn meal, under the present strained rela¬ 
tions of labor and capital at Glasscock's, seemed out of 
reach. I had not gone very far before I came upon what 
we call a hack, that is, a spring wagon, drawn by a very 
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good pair of horses, and driven by a young woman much 
better dressed than one will often see on a country road. 
Beside her sat a little, wiry, meek-faced old woman in a 
sunbonnet. I didn’t need to see them turn down the cross¬ 
road to Glasscock’s to make out that there had been some 
sort of an arbitration committee for the party of the second 
part, also. 

“I lodged that night not far from the mill, and in the 
morning I rode back to it. The smokestack was puffing 
away. Outside, a small figure, in a short blue gown, was 
swinging an ax with a most extraordinary agility. It was 
the crew of the mill, evidently, going to work with that 
zeal which is always mentioned in the newspapers, after a 
strike ends. The mill itself, on nearer approach, turned 
out to be a mere shell. There was a funny little engine, 
and, sure enough, there was the barrel and the pump and 
the inspirator; and as soon as the barrel was pumped full 
the engine could start up. While I halted my horse and 
looked through one side (it had all one side open, so no 
doors were needed), the whistle blew and the engineer 
began to pump; in no time the mill started up. 

“Within the grist mill, there was a pile of corn on the 
floor, and old Glasscock was shoveling corn into the box 
of the sheller. The corn cobs poured out at one end and 
the sheller corn came in a more or less jerky stream from 
the middle. Glasscock, at intervals, would stop shoveling 
and kick the pile of corn away from the mouth of the 
sheller. Presently, the water barrel being emptied, the 
mill shut down. While the mill crew heaped slabs into the 
furnace, the miller sifted the corn through a clumsy wire 
seive and then put it into the funnel above the buhr stones. 
He threw off the belt from the sheller and set the grist 
mill going; and, as soon as the wheezing of the desultory 
little engine was heard, the meal began to come snowing 
out of the funnel below. There was a box ready to receive 
it, and this box he emptied into the barrel, standing near. 

“Noticing my horse’s shadow on the floor, he glanced up. 
He beckoned to me to approach. ‘That’s her!’ he said, 
dropping his voice and gazing with undisguised pride and 
satisfaction on the busy little figure; ‘ain’t she a terror to 
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work? Ain’t it worth arbitratin’ a leetle to git sech a crew 
back? An’ she don’t put on no airs. She done begged my 
pardon, right humble. Wudn’t mad me fur nuthin’, now. 
Don’t she keep a movin’ peart, though? Sayd she nev’ 
would say paint to me, agin. This yere eggsperience done 
humbled her shore—plumb humbled her!’ 

'‘He dwelt with such unction on the words, and she did 
seem so mild a creature, that I began to wonder where the 
victory in the present contest between labor and capital 
really belonged. Wondering I departed, although they 
pressed me to stay, and I began to see then a lively grati¬ 
tude on the part of Mrs. Glasscock that has given me many 
a frying chicken since. Just as I was leaving, old Glasscock 
sidled up to me. ‘Say,’ he muttered, 'most like you’ll be 
goin’ by the store at the cross roads; say, tell ’em to mix me 
up another batch er that paint. It’ll be time fur the second 
coat next week!’ ” 



